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Virginia by its positive refusal to listen to the universal demand for a 
short cessation of tobacco-culture, as the only means of raising the price 
of that staple, which had now sunk so low in value as to paralyze every 
interest in the colony. The reason for this action of the government 
was, that the revenues of the King would be curtailed by the falling off 
in the volume of English imports, which would follow. The people de- 
termined to take the matter into their own hands. What is known as the 
' ' Plant-Cutters' Rebellion ' ' now occurred, one of the most curious pro- 
tests against the action of constituted authority recorded in American 
history. Suppressed in the day-time, the plant-cutting went on by night. 
Dropped by the men in fear of punishment, it was taken up by the 
women. So general was the movement in Virginia, that soldiers were 
posted on the Maryland side of the Potomac to prevent the spread of the 
infection into that province. As every pecuniary interest of the colonies 
was made to lead into the channel of the King's revenues, it appears 
entirely characteristic that the ring-leaders of the rebellion should have 
been hung for treason, because in destroying the tobacco, they were cut- 
ting down the royal income by reducing the volume of English imports. 
There is something whimsical in the complaint of Culpeper, who 
wrote, when displaced from the governorship, "what the wit of man can 
expect of a governor of Virginia beyond peace and quiet and a large crop 
of tobacco, I know not. ' ' In spite of this state of affairs, we find the 
House of Burgesses, a short time afterwards, in a protest against injustice, 
addressing the King in a manner that caused great indignation at White- 
hall. Such indignation, however, seems to have been always aroused 
there if the colonial victim failed to lick the hand raised to appropriate 
its revenues. 

Philip Alexander Bruce. 

The Family of William Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania : Ancestry 
and Descendants. By Howard M. Jenkins. ( Philadelphia : 
The Author. 1899. Pp. x, 260.) 

In compiling The Family of William Penn Howard M. Jenkins, than 
whom there could be no one better equipped for such a congenial task, 
has made an important contribution to the not over-cultivated field of lit- 
erature devoted to the founder of the great Quaker province. What the 
author set out to do, and has done very well and exhaustively, was to trace 
both the ancestry and the descendants of Penn, as well as to give us not 
a few data anent the Founder himself. He modestly disclaims any in- 
tention of dipping into history or biography, yet it is but just to say that 
he has produced something that will inevitably interest the historian and 
enlist the attention of even the most phlegmatic genealogist. In short, 
Mr. Jenkins has displayed so much freshness of spirit and energy (vir- 
tues which go not always with this class of work) and he has put to- 
gether a mass of facts in so orderly and comprehensive a form, that his 
book bids fair to become, and to remain for many years, the authority 
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upon the Penn family. He is a trained writer who arranges with skill, 
instead of trying to hurl all his information at the unprotected reader at 
one fell blow. 

One opinion of the author stands out very clearly. He has no doubt 
whatsoever that the Penns were originally Welshmen. The name itself 
is distinctly Welsh {pen meaning a head or highland) and the Founder 
himself was so strongly impressed by the probability of this Cymric an- 
cestry that when a name was to be assigned to his new province in Amer- 
ica he himself chose "New Wales." "New Wales" the colony 
would have been called had not his friend and patron, King Charles II., 
who could be royally polite when he so wished, insisted on the more 
personal title of Pennsylvania. Watson, in his charming, if desultory 
Annals of Philadelphia, relates how William Penn once said to the Rev- 
erend Hugh David : "Hugh, I am a Welshman myself," adding by 
way of explanation to the dominie, that one of his (Penn's) ancestors 
had emigrated from Wales into England. Genealogical comparisons 
made by Mr. Jenkins point to the same conclusion, and he places empha- 
sis on the circumstance — not to mention other evidences — that the arms 
borne by William Penn {argent, on a /ess sable three plates} are the same 
as those of the Penns of Shropshire, whose pedigree fairly "bristles 
with Welsh names." 

Of William Penn's living descendants Mr. Jenkins shows that from 
the record evidence they appear to be in three lines, viz : 1. The line 
from Peter Gaskell and Christiana Gulielma Penn, daughter of William 
Penn, 3rd ; 2. The line from Archbishop William Stuart and Sophia Penn, 
daughter of Thomas Penn, now represented by Major William Dugald 
Stuart, of Tempsford Hall, Bedfordshire, England; 3. The line from 
the same parentage as No. 2, represented by the Earl of Ranfurly. 
' ' Except through the adoption of the additional name Penn by the Gas- 
kell branch, ' ' writes the author, ' ' no living person named Penn, so far 
as appears, is a descendant of William Penn, the Founder. ' ' The Major 
Stuart who is referred to above is the present owner of all the general es- 
tate in Pennsylvania of the Penn family and has twice visited that state. 
Among the historic relics which he shows at Tempsford Hall are the gold 
chain and medal presented to Admiral Penn by the Naval Council in 
1653 and the walking staff which the unfortunate Charles I. carried to the 
scaffold. The latter was given to William Penn by Bishop Juxon, who 
accompanied the monarch to the place of execution. 

All readers who take any interest, direct or indirect, in what might 
be termed Penniana are under great obligations to Mr. Jenkins. None 
the less are they in his debt because he has brought out his book in at- 
tractive garb, embellished by many appropriate illustrations, notably por- 
traits of the Penns. 

Edward Robins. 



